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‘¢ Artificial’’ Increase, or Dividing Colonies. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A mania seems to have siezed many of those keeping bees, 
for increase of colonies otherwise than by natural swarming, 
if my correspondence is any criterion to go by, for, at no time 
in my bee-keeping life, have I had so many enquiries in this 
matter as during the past three months; therefore, to save so 
much private correspondence I will give some of the plans 
| which I use successfully, in the American Bee Journal, 

even though it may be, to quite a large extent, matter which I 
have given before. But before doing so, I wish to say, that 
; Winter-Case Arrangement for Bees. for this locality, I prefer natural swarming to any plan of art- 
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BY PERCY 0. ORTON. | ificial increase, where only one swarm is allowed from 
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each old colony, and where said swarm will issue in time to 
prepare both old and newcolonies in good condition for the 
honey harvest. 

The first plan 1 will give for artificial increase is what is 
| termed by some as the ‘*“‘ nucleus plan.” To be of the most 
| value, the nucleus should be forced 18 or 20 days before the 
and enters a space in the case 1}4¢x2x14 inches. A block | honey-harvest, by having enough bees in it to protect a frame 
1x11¢x2 inches is placed between each hive at the entrance, | two-thirds full of brood, the larger part of which should hatch 
and a strip 3x2 inches by 13 feet is nailed to the top of | during the first four or five days, while said comb should con- 
these blocks, forming the compartment 134x2x14 inches; | tain some eggs just laid, if possible. Besides this frame of 


I forward to-day illustrations of a winter-case which I 
is- made and am using. It works to perfection. It is 13 feet 
y1- long, 244 feet wide, and 234 feet deep, and holds 10 two- | 

super Dovetailed hives (8 frames each). The hives stand 
one inca apart in the case; the entrance is 7 /16x12 inches, 
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Fig. 1—Front View of the Orton Winter-Case Arrangement. 


i and into each of these 10 a hive is slipt, making the hive- | brood and bees, the nucleus should contain a frame having a 
entrance on a direct line with the outside entrance, through | pound or two of honey in it, the whole being set in a hive and : 
e. the case. | confined to one side of the same by means ofa division-board. . 


Chaff or any suitable packing is used. The roof is hinged, The next day after making, a nearly-mature queen-cell 
and is raised up and held by two sticks. A lock is used on | should be given, or newly-hatcht queen introduced. In about 
the opposite side of the case to lock the roof down, which does | 10 days, if all proves favorable, the young queen will be lay- 
away with any one meddling with the honey or bees. The | ing, when I gotothe hive from which I formed the nucleus 

). cost of this arrangement is about $3.50, and will give many | and select a frame of brood, nearly all of which are gnawing 
bee-keepers an idea for a good home-made winter-case. The | out of the cells, and add this to the nucleus, always putting a 
entrances to the hive are covered, and bee-tight. The floor to | frame of comb or comb foundation into the old colony to take 
the portico has the same slant as the roof. Dead bees and | the place of the one taken out, otherwise too much drone- 
water fall away from the entrance. Fulton Co., N. Y. comb would be built; for colonies that are allowed to build 
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comb under these conditions nearly always build drone-comb. 

I now wait four or five days, when I go to the old colony 
and take out four frames of brood, from which all the bees 
were shaken, as they were from the last-mentioned frame, 
when I carry them to the nucleus. I now fill out each hive 
with empty comb or comb foundation, and put on the surplus 
arrangement. 

By the above, each colony is made of about equal strength, 
and the brood is so taken out of the old hive that the colony 
does not have a desire to swarm. The old colony will have 
the most field bees for the first week or so, but the other will 
soon make the stronger colony of the two. 

My second plan is to make one colony from each old one, 
on the principle of division of bees instead of division of 
brood, as in the above case. In using this plan we must have 
queen-cells nearly mature by the time our first colonies are 
preparing toswarm. Having such cells on hand,I go to a 
colony preparing to swarm, or one that has its hive full of 
bees and brood, and move it one side of the old location, so 
as to put a new hive in its place. If a hive is not full of brood 
and bees, do not touch it; forit is useless to try to increase 
bees till such is the case. 
c-> I now look over the combs till I find the one having the 
queen on it, when I place that comb in the new hive. I next 
give them a frame having some honey in it, and then fill out 
the hive with empty comb or foundation, when about two- 
thirds of the bees in the old hive are shaken in front of the 
new hive and allowed torun in. After this I arrange the 
frames back in the old hive, putting a division-board in place 





pared hive in its place. Thus I have a laying queen and 
enough of her own bees to protect her, together with a hive 
filled with combs of brood, and all the field-bees from the re- 
moved colony. The loss of bees to the removed colony stops 
the swarming impulse, andin about a week they have so re. 
gained their loss that they are ready for the sections again. 


In this way I make one colony from two old ones, but 
have all in the best possible condition to take advantage of 
the honey harvest which is soon upon us. 

These plans all look toward a host of bees in time for the 
harvest, with no desire to swarm; and thus having them 
gives an assurance of a large crop of honey. 


Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


‘‘ Digested ’’ (?) Nectar and Glucose—A Protest. 
BY EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT. 


I desire to offer a mild protest as to some of the positions 
taken by Prof. Cook in his articleon page 179. He says, in 
speaking of the glucose of digestion, that itis ‘* transformed 
cane-sugar or starch, acted upon by the animal juices of the in- 
testines” (note the language); and that ‘‘ honey is probably 
the same, as the bees gather the cane-sugar from the flowers 
and transmute it by a digestive (?) process into the wholesome 
and delicious honey.” 

I want to say that honey is *‘ probably” not ‘‘the same” 
as the glucose produced by the ‘‘ juices of the intestines.” At 

















Fig. 2—Rear View of the Orton Winter-Case Arrangement. 


of the frames taken out, when the old hive is carried to a new 
location where I wish it to remain. After the bees thus re- 
moved have become reconciled to their queenless condition, I 
give them one of the nearly-mature cells, or a virgin queen 
which will soon be laying. In this way I have secured my 
new swarm, controlled all after-swarming, and introduced my 
young queen, all to my liking, and with but little trouble. 

My third plan is one which I use on the weaker colonies, 
or those which do not get ready to swarm up to 10 days or so 
before the honey harvest arrives, when I proceed to make col- 
onies from them as follows: 

A hive is filled with frames of empty comb, and placed 
upon the stand of one of these colonies which have not 
swarmed, and all the sections are taken off and placed there- 
on, then all the bees are shaken and brusht off their combs of 
brood and honey in front of the hive, into which they will run 
as fast as shaken off. ThusI have a colony that is ready for 
the honey harvest, as they have the queen, bees, and partly- 
filled sections al] in readiness to work. Previous to this, 
nuclei have been started, so I have plenty of laying queens to 
use as I need them. 

I next take all the combs of brood from which the bees 
were brusht except one, arranging them in the hive the bees 
were shaken out of, and carry them to the stand of another 
colony which has not swarmed. I next take the comb of 
brood which was left out, go to one of the nuclei, take out the 


‘ frame having the laying queen on it, and put the frame of 


brood in its place. Take the frame—bees, queen and all— 
and set it in the place left vacant for it when arranging the 
combs of brood. I now put on the sections, and, having all 
complete, I move the colony to a new stand and set the pre- 








least there are a large numberof us who think it is not, and up 
to the present time we have failed to find any convincing proof 
that our opinions are not correct. In the first place, we insist 
that honey as found in the combs has never come in contact 
with any ‘‘ juices secreted by the intestines,” as we commonly 
think of digestion. We are well aware that it passes through 
a transformation after itis gathered by the bees and before it 
is known as honey, but that is not necessarily a ‘ digestive 
process,” as plain, common people would define digestion. So 
far as I am concerned personally, I think the process of pro- 
ducing honey out of nectar bears more resemblance to that of 
producing commercial glucose out of corn than it does to the 
process of digestion as it takes place in the intestines. I espe- 
cially protest against conveying the idea that honey has ever 
been in the ‘‘ intestines” of a bee. One may just as well say 
that corn taken from a chicken’s crop had been in its intes- 
tines—a statement which anyone would recognize as being far 
from scientifically correct. 

Honey is transformed nectar, but I prefer to think of the 
process as being chemical, rather than the result of the vital 
energies of an animal organism. 

Then the Professor would have us believe that commer- 
cial glucose is a very unwholesome food, if not really poison- 
ous. He says bees seem to ‘*know that itis an unwholesome 
food, and thus only take it as a matter of necessity.” Do bees 
know anything about its ‘* unwholesomeness,” or do they re- 
fuse to take it because it is deficient in saccharine matter? 
If they know so much about glucose, why will they suck pois- 
oned nectar from a fruit-tree ? 

‘* If glucose will kill bees, it stands to reason that it is very 
probably deleterious to all animals.” Iam not so sure that 
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rious to all animals,” if it will. Too much salt will kill chick- 
ens, but it is beneficial, if not absolutely necessary, to some 
animals. 

7 I, for one, do not think the honey industry will gain any- 
thing by beginning a fight against glucose as such. Ido not 
think it is necessarily an unmitigated evil,and I am not alone in 
thisopinion. One of the leading chemists of the United States 
uses the following language with regard to it: 

‘‘In regard to wholesomeness, also, it is not possible to 
condemn glucose. When properly made it is apparently as 
wholesome an articleof diet as cane-sugar. In fact, the 
starches which are consumed in our foods are all converted in- 
to glucose during the process of digestion. A glucose food, 
therefore, is a starch food already partially digested...... At 
the present time the use of glucose in the manufacture of mo- 
jasses and syrups cannot be said to be a fraud, from a finan- 
cial point of view, inasmuch as the glucose costs quite as much 
as the other materials of which the molasses and syrups are 
made” 

Another chemist in the employ of the Government says: 


‘‘T consider that it is dificult to find in the market a sam- 
ple of pure molasses such as could have been obtained some 
years since. If it is not adulterated with glucose syrup, it has 
been treated with chemicals in order to lightenits color. This 
latter method is quite as much an adulteration as the former, 
and itis, in my opinion, to be protested agains; much more 
than the use of glucose syrup. There is nothing deleterious 
in glucose, and its object is simply to make a syrup not only 
pleasing to the eye, but more pleasant, in the opinion of many, 
to the taste.” 

With such statements to contend with, I think that if we 
undertake to banish glucose from the land, we will find, to use 
a slang saying, that we have “ bit off more than we can chew.”’ 
As between the cane-sugar of the stores and a fine quality of 
commercial glucose, I should take the glucose, if I had noth- 
ing in mind but the wholesomeness of the two articles. 


It does not follow, however, that any man hasa right to 
mix glucose with cane syrup and sell the product fora fine 
quality of ‘*‘ Orleans molasses,” or mix it with honey and call 
the entire mass ‘‘clover honey.” This is a fraud, and should 
put every man behind the bars who does it. Let us insist that 
all food products be sold for what they are; and beyond this, it 
seems to me, we have noright to go. Buchanan Co., Mo. 


KE 
Hive-Entrances in Winter—Sweet Clover, Etc. 


BY E. B. TYRRELL. 


Being a reader of the American Bee Journal, and believ- 
ing it to reach the hands of many beginners who, like myself, 
are stumbling through the hardest and darkest part of bee- 
culture—the beginning—I desire to give them a few kinks 
which I have learned through five years of blunders and study. 

In the copy of the American Bee Journal lying before me, 
I notice a question from N. English, Iowa, in which is askt 
if it would not be policy to shut bees in the hive in winter dur- 


ing sunshiny days, when it is too cool for bees to fly ; to which 
Dr. Miller answers ‘* No.” 


Now while it perhaps is not policy to close the hive-en- 
trance with sticks or such like, yet I have found that it is cer- 
tainly a benefit to shade the hive, entrance and all, by piling 
straw around it. To explain more fully, let me give my 
method of wintering: 

In the fall I see that my bees are well supplied with 
honey, after which I place a super on the hive and fill it with 
chaff, placing a piece of cloth between the chaff and the brood- 
nest. Now they are left thus until snow flies and zero weather 
comes, after which I pile a little straw around the hives and 
cover them completely with snow. This is left until the cold 
snap passes—‘‘it usually lasts about a week”—when the 
straw and snow is taken from the entrance only. Now after 
this straw is shaken out so as to clear it from snow, and the 
entrance is cleared, the straw is placed back, and left all the 
while until such time as I know it is warm enough for the bees 
to fly. By this method I lose no bees except from starvation, 
and they are in healthy condition in the spring. 


A LITTLE SWEET CLOVER EXPERIENCE. 


Ever since I can remember sweet clover has grown on the 
four corners of the road where I live. During this time I 
have had ample time to study it, but it has not been until the 
last two or three years that I have paid special attention to it. 
At the present writing there is quite a little of it around, as 
a result of some seed-sowing done by me last spring, one year 





ago. As yet the only fault I can find with it being on our road- 
sides is its rank growth; still I believe it is better than the 
ragweed which it crowds out. 


In sowing it along the roads, I find that it grows best 
when sown very early in the spring, before it commences to 
freeze and thaw, and sowing it just where the grass leaves off 
and the ragweed commences to grow next to the tracks ; then 
when it breaks up, the seed will be buried by the teams driv- 
ing along on the side of the road. 


Last year I commenced feeding some to my hogs as an 
experiment. At first they would hardly touch it, but I kept 
throwing it into the pen every day, and next I would find the 
stalks with the leaves stript off, and finally I could find noth- 
ing left in a short time after feeding it. They were well fed 
with other feed at the same time. 


As to its spreading, I have only to say that a neighbor 
was working a farm joining us, and one little piece (a garden 
spot) got thickly seeded to sweet clover from the road. The 
first year the garden was not weeded very well, and the clover 
got a good start. The next spring it was on hand, bright and 
early, but the man plowed this piece forcorn. At this time 
the clover was at least one foot high. He gave this corn ordi- 
nary cultivation, and every stalk of sweet clover was killed 
out. 

SOME HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 


A few things I believe a beginner should remember— 

lst. To handle frames and hives of bees as though they 
were eggs. 

2nd. Not every bee that flies in your face will sting you. 


Srd. Never think of defeat. When starting in bee-keeping, 
remember the most trying time is at first; and when handling 
frames of bees, never back out or flinch if they do act a little 
cross. Always accomplish what you commence. 

4th. Never get mad when working with bees, even if they 
do sting you. 

5th. Never bundle up your hands. I have received more 
stings by bundling up my hands so they were clumsy, than I 
ever could have received barehanded. 

6th. When you are handling bees, never let a bee-sting 
unnerve you; but work just as carefully as though nothing 
had happened. 
7th. Don’t believe all you read or hear until first prov- 
ing it. 

Sth. Do some reasoning of yourown; and don’t follow 
others simply because they doit. What suits some one else 
may not suit you. Ogemaw Co., Mich. 


Adulteration of Honey in California, Etc. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK, 


California bee-keepers are very pleased over their new an- 
ti-adulteration law. We owe this law—which perhaps is as 
excellent as such a law can be made—to the wisdom and ener- 
gy of Mr. Clayton, who spent a good deal of time in perfecting 
this measure. He is an able man, and made it as good as he 
could himself. He then secured the services of a number of 
others to help him in perfecting the measure. Those who 
know Mr. Clayton, need not be told that he was in time, so that 
he had his Bill ready at the opening of the Legislature. Thus 
it was, that his Bill was one of the first—I think the very first 
measure—that past. Indeed it was so well managed and its 
passage so prompt that those who are interested in the nefa- 
rious work of adulterating honey, knew nothing about it, and 
thus could not bring any influence to bear to defeat it. 


California is now in way of fighting adulteration success- 
fully. We have a good law, and I see no reason why the old 
Union should not make use of this law, and make California 
the scene of the first big fight. I believe we can make no bet- 
ter use of the funds we have on hand. As a member of the 
Union, and also one of the Vice-Presidents, I stoutly urge that 
we at once proceed to fight adulteration under our State law 
right herein California. I shall at once write to the General 
Manager to this effect. I hope all the Vice-Presidents will do the 
same. I hope, too, that members of the Union, not onthe Ad- 
visory Board, will write to the American Bee Journal to the 
same effect. A strong case made in such acity as San Fran- 
cisco, and carried to successful completion, would have mag- 
nificent influence throughout the whole country. The Union 
has got to do this, or something akin to it, or else it will be dis- 
solved and possibly merged into the other organization. I 
hope there will be free discussion of this matter. 


The California Fruit Grower, in a recent number, makes a 
very curious assertion, as follows, in referring to adulteration: 
**They cannot put up an extracted honey which in any 
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way is a compound, even though it be a fact that an absolutely 
pure honey is lacking in keeping qualities * (My italics.) 


This is certainly news, even to the oldest bee-keepers. 
Possibly the writer meant that pure honey was so good that you 
couldn’t keep it. I find that real good fruit, or good eatables 
of any kind, are quick to go at our house, and always were. I 
also know that many adulterated articles, and honey adutera- 
uted with glucose is certainly no exception, will keep a long 
time if I am to be the eater. But, if the writer meant that 
pure honey would not keep or maintain its excellence, for 
a very long period, then he simply does not know what he is 
talking about. I question if honey can be mixtin any way to 
improve its keeping qualities. It is true thatif unripe honey 
is extracted—that is, if honey is extracted before it is 
ready to seal—it will sometimes ferment; but this is really 
not honey. I should say that honey was a perfected article, 
and if extracted before the bees are ready to seal it, itis thin 
and watery, and could no more be called genuine honey than 
could watered milk be called genuine. Such honey contains 
altogether too large a percentage of water, and like sweetened 
water, or the sap of maple trees, it is quick to fermentor sour, 
and of course will very soon lose its flavor and excellence. 


It is whispered abroad, that the manufacturers of adulter- 
ated honey are not a little exercised over the new law regard- 
ing honey adulteration, past by the last California Legislature. 
If reports are true, they are preparing fora big fight. 1 say, 
let them commence—the sooner the better—and let the old 
Union, which has already done such valiant service, hasten to 
the combat. We surely have right on our side, and there is no 
reason in the world why we should not commence this prose- 
cution at once. I do nut believe there is the least doubt but 
what in such action we shall be triumphantly successful. 


EARLY FLOWERS—BUSY BEES. 


I have several times referred to the fact that California 
flowers were a long time in blossom. This year seems excep- 
tionally peculiar in this respect, owing, I presume, tothe mild, 
copious rains of the winter, the flowers started exceptionally 
early—I think two or three weeks earlier than usual. I rather 
sorrowed at this, for I feared my botany class, which com- 
mences the first of April, might lose many of the spring beau- 
ties. I find, however, that my regrets were viin, for we have 
been able to get ail the flowers. I think I understand this pe- 
culiarity of long bloom, so pronounced in California. The cli- 
mate is so arid here, that, in nature, the flowers, at best, have 
a hard time of it. Thus, through the law of ‘‘natural selec- 
tion,” they would acquire the habit of long bloom so that they 
might be able to take advantage of all possible seasonal pe- 
culiarities. 

Just at the opening of the honey season this year we had 
a week or more of exceptionally warm, beautiful weather. It 
was just at the time of the orange bloom. The trees were 
such a wealth of bloom as to gladden the sight of 
every lover of the beautiful. They also sent forth such a fra- 
grance that the whole country seemed one great region of per- 
fume. The bees were in their glory. In walking along the 
streets it seemed almost asif there was a swarm of bees, so loud 
was the hum of these little insects as they were passing to and 
fro from the orange orchards. It is needless to say that the 
swarming commenced with a vengeance. Many a person was 
led to regret his neglect to secure hives, etc., and found him- 
self wholly unprepared for this early swarming mania. Bee- 
keepers should always be ready to catch the harvest. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., April 29. 
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Salt Water Cure for Paralysis and Foul Brood. 
BY J. A. GOLDEN. 


I have received the following from the editor of the 
American Bee Journal, with the request that I reply to it: 


Epiror YorRK:—On page 180, Mr. Golden speaks of the 
value of ‘‘electrolyzed chloride sodium water” asa cure for cer- 
tain diseases of bees. I am not a chemist, and cannot find any 
mention of that particular form of sodium in any work I have, 
nor is it listed in a full catalog of drugs. Will Mr. Golden 
kindly give some information about the drug? How does it 
differ from common salt water? Where can it be obtained ? 

He speaks of giving his ‘‘method a practical test as de- 
scribed in the article mentioned,” but there is no other men- 
tion of the article. Will he kindly refer me to the article ? 


I do no think there is a single case of bee-paralysis in my 
apiary at present, but I want to be prepared to experiment 
more with it when it does appear again, as it is almost certain 
to dointime. In my experiments, common salt water has 





had no effect on the disease. Will Mr. Golden kindly give me 
an idea of how many cases of bee-paralysis he has cured with 
this method ? O. O. POPPLETON. 


I am gladto reply to your request through the American 
Bee Journal, thus answering a multiplicity of letters on the 
same subject, which have been received since requesting the 
electrolyzed sodium water to be tested on foul brood and bee. 
paralysis by those having bees affected with the maladies. |, 
will be noticed, by reading my former article, that I have not 
had the opportunity to use the electrolyzed salt water, or her- 
mitine, having no diseased bees in all this section of country, 
and if you will turn to page $88 of Gleanings for 1892, you 
will see, in reading my experience, that we had bee-paralysis 
pretty badly (a typographical error occurs at where it says, 
**And not a queen;” it should have read, ‘‘And not a 
queen missing”), and the salt water was applied, and no power 
of reasoning can convince me that salt water did not cure my 
bees of the malady. And, besides, all bees through this 
locality that had the disease were treated, and the disease has 
entirely disappeared. [could not give in numbers just how 
many cases had treatment, butin all between 30 and 40. 


Having never failed in one instance to cure the disease 
called paralysis, with my mode of treatment with the salt 
water remedy, I obligated myself to accept for treatment one 
of the worst affected colonies of bees that T. S. Ford, of 
Mississippi, had in his apiary, upon the request of Ernest R. 
Root, of Gleanings, whom all will admit is wide awake to the 
interests and welfare of bee-keepers the world over. However, 
the colony never came to hand. After sometime Mr. Ford 
wrote me that he would have to hau! the bees some 30 miles 
to ship, and as I would have to haul them Y miles after trans- 
portation by rail, at that time of the season it was run- 
ning too much risk. 


ELECTROLYZED SODIUM WATER. 


Sometime ago, in reading a late work on photography, 
my attention was called to electrolyzed sodium water, from 
which I will copy the following extract: 


‘* Extraordinary claims are being mada for electrolyzed 
sodium water, or hermitine, which has not only proven a useful 
disinfectent for sewerage, but is said to have been adopted as 
an antiseptic in Paris hospitals. According to Dr. Proger, of 
Asniers, it is neither caustic nor irritating ; it may be applied 
to the mucous membrane as to the skin; it instantly removes 
all bad odors, stops all putrescent fermentation, kills microbes 
more effectually and rapidly than ‘any other antiseptic, 
cleanses and heals fetid wounds and sores, and is, in fact, an 
ideal antiseptic.” 

He also urges its advantages from a domestic point of 
view, for deodorizing and cleaning, and from a medical point 
of view as an antiseptic and healer. Dr. Proger reports suc- 
cessful use of it in cases of angina, coryza, and incipient 
diphtheria. 

To produce electrolyzed sodium water, take a jar—glass 
or earthen ware—fill it with salt water any strength you 
desire; then take twocopper wires, attach one to the negative 
and one to the positive wires of a battery, and insert the cop- 
per wires into the jar of salt water, and turnon theelectricity. 
The stronger the battery the quicker the water becomes elec- 
trofied, thus dissolving certain salts contained in the mixture, 
as I am informed, and removing the electric current from the 
water leaves the water in an electrolyzed state, and if strong!ly 
charged a taste will give you some idea of the difference be- 
tween electrolyzed and the plain salt water. 


APPLICATION.—There are so many people that do not pur- 
sue a proper course in testing many of the methods given in 
bee-culture, consequently disappointments (** Didn’t I tell you 
so ?”’) are the result all along the line. To properly treat a 
colony of bees affected with paralysis, one must have a Lenox 
atomizer (which can be had for about 35 cents by mail, and 
no bee-keeper should be without one); a good, stiff scrub- 
brush, and two solutions of salt water—No. 1 and No. 2—No. 
1 being a strong brine, and No. 2 sufficiently salt to taste 
quite a little salty. 


Remove the frames and bees from the hive to be treated, 
to another hive or box, then give the hive a thorough scrub- 
bing with solution No. 1—bottom-board and all; then lay a 
thin or light cover over the hive, having placed the hive on its 
stand; then shake every bee from a frame, and with the 
sprayer thoroughly spray the frame, comb, brood, and eggs, 
and set it in the hive, and so on till all have been thus treated. 
Then shake the bees at the entrance and cover the hive with 
the hive-cover. In five days take off the cover and thoroughly 
spray the combs, brood and bees. This time you need not 
move the frames, but send a spray down between the frames 
pretty thoroughly with solution No. 2, and continue every five 
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days as long as you see the bees showing symptoms of in- 
ction. 
* Iam very anxious that some one should treata case of 
foul brood in like manner with the electrolyzed salt water as 
well, and report the facts as they occur under the treatment. 
I hope the foregoing will be satisfactory to the many 
questioners on this subject. Morgan Co., Ohio. 














Report of the North American Convention Held 


REPORTED BY LOUIS R. LIGHTON. 
[Continued from page 792 of the Bee Journal for 1894.] 
THIRD DAY—Mornine Sgssion. 


The convention was called to order at 9 o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded to the work as indicated by the program. 

Secretary Frank Benton read the paper written by Mr. W. 
S. Pender, of Hunter River, N. S. W., Australia, entitled, 


BEE-KEEPING IN AUSTRALIA. 


The late Dr. Wilson, according to the Australian Bee- 
Bulletin, is credited with being the first person to successfully 
import a colony of black bees into the Colony of Tasmania, 
and have them fully establisht. Swarms from these bees were 
sold at £5 (S24) each, a number finding their way to various 
parts of the Australian continent. Some further importations 
were made, of which we have no definite record. The black 
bee is now to be found wild all over Australia. During sea- 
sons of plenty, swarms are very numerous, andif an excur- 
sion be made through the bush (forests), several may be often 
seen hanging on the limbs of trees, a fence, or other conspicu- 
ous place. Swarms often fly across towns, andit is not an 
unusual occurrence for them to settle somewhere in a public 
thoroughfare; the most noteworthy instance that I have seen 
was last season when a passing swarm decided that the back 
seat of a buggy, standing in the principal street of West 
Maitland, N. S. W., was the most suitable place to set- 
tle on, from which place they were successfully hived in a box 
by a passer-by without removing the horse from the vehicle. 
Now and then a swarm will build comb and commence brood- 
rearing on the place where it settles, as the branch of a tree, 
and there thrive for awhile. 

In some seasons large quantities of honey are secured by 
felling trees containing a nest, the hollow part being from 6 
to 15 inches in diameter, the combs often extending a distance 
of 6 feet along the hollow. It is not unusual for 100 pounds 
or more of extracted honey to be obtained from these nests. 


The black bees in this country have proved to be exces- 
sive swarmers during seasons when they could get just suffi- 
cient nectar to keep up rapid brood-rearing, but when honey 
was being rapidly stored they seemed to forget about increase, 
and set to work to store. Swarming may commence in 
August and continue to early in the following March. Swarms 
can be purchast for from 6U cents each upward. 

3ees are mostly keptin any convenient box that can be 
found. In some places the joints are so open, through 
warping and splitting of the timber, that the bees and combs 
can be seen from quite a distance; sometimes the hives are 
sheltered with sheets of bark, rough boards, etc.; at other 
times under a shed. After the swarm is placed in a hive no 
further care is taken of it until the autumn—generally the 
end of February—when they are driven to another box and 
allowed to do the best they can for winter. In many localities 
ina favorable season these driven bees will build complete 
combs, rear brood and store sufficient honey before winter, 
which they will come through in very strong condition. 

Since the introduction of the frame hive and Italian bee, 
many have adopted the more modern methods of bee-keeping, 
which is carried on similarly to American bee-keepers. In 
fact, American bee-literature is what is mostly in circulation, 
and the methods there described seem to suit this country very 
well when modified to suit our honey-flows. 

Our climate is such that very little attention is given to 





wintering bees, beyond seeing that they have about 10 pounds 
of stores, a good queen, and a watertight cover. In the 
warmer parts the amount of stores for winter gives no con- 
cern, as there is generally sufficient food to be obtained from 
something, as grasses, weeds, underscrub, etc.; if there should 
not be a winter honey-flow. To give an idea of what a winter 
flow is sometimes like, I will cite the following : 


During the season of 1892, Mr. M. Scobie, of West Mait- 
land, N. S. W., started the spring with 17 colonies of black 
and hybrid bees. Anticipating favorable weather for the 
following winter, and noticing the spotted gum trees were 
heavy in bud (the buds of this tree are from 15 to 18 months 
from the time of forming to bursting), be allowed, or rather 
encouraged, his bees to swarm, hived all first and after- 
swarms on comb foundation, and by April had 90 colonies 
when the trees burst into bloom, and before the endof June 
7,0U0 pounds of honey were extracted. This is very encour- 
aging, is it not? 

Now for reverses: The past season has been very wet, 
and that same bee-keeper started with 172 colonies, from 
which he did not get one pound of honey, and then had to 
feed some of his colonies for winter. 

In some seasons the trees seem to arrange their time of 
blooming to make one continuous flow from August to the 
following June, with very little break between, and during 
such a season, with proper management, I believe it is quite 
possible to average 500 pounds of extracted honey per colony. 
These seasons are scarce, but taking ong season with another 
an average of 150 pounds per colony in bushy (forest) coun- 
try, and 40 pounds when bees have to depend entirely on cul- 
tivation, is obtained. The statistics at the end of this paper 
do not paint things so brightly, but it must be remembered 
that at least 80 per cent. of the hives are boxes in which a 
swarm is placed to take its chance. 


The hive most generally in use is the Langstroth, with 
Simplicity size of frame, with all its modifications. A large 
number consider this size of frame too large, and have adopted 
the % size, totake 6 instead of 8. The 8-frame hive with 
Root-Hoffman framesis now being very much used. A small 
number of bee-keepers use the Berlepsch hive. 


The honey produced is mostly extracted, comb honey 
having very little sale. It is very varied in quality, the color 
varying from water-white to the dark color of golden syrup. 
The flavor may be very mild or very strong. Some of the 
finest looking honey is so rank in flavor when first extracted 
as to be almost unpalatable, but this rankness disappears 
afteratime. The quantity of this rank honey produced is 
small. Most of the honey produced is of excellent quality. 
The largest quantity and the best qualities are produced dur- 
ing fairly dry seasons. Very little regard is paid by con- 
sumers to the color of honey, and when it is put on an open 
market a dark kind of honey will generally realize as much as 
a lighter colored kind. ‘The price varies with the locality and 
the state of the market, varying from 2}¢d to 4d per pound 
(i. e., 5 to 8 cents). It is mostly sold in 6U pound tins. 


At present fully as much honey is produced as a market 
can be found for, but as foreign markets are being opened up 
our home markets will be much relieved. 

The wax produced is of the very finest quality, and is very 
varied in color, from a pure White to every shade of dark and 
canary yellow, and some even has a pinkish color. The white 
wax direct from the combs is very tough and quite different 
from that made white by bleaching. What is it that gives 
wax its color? I frequently find my bees build and seal their 
stores with wax quite a canary yellowin color. Now seeing 
that our honey is so varied in color, and that wax is a secre- 
tionary production, is it not most reasonable to expect that 
the difference in color is due to the difference in food rather 
than impurities ? 

Propolis the bees must have more or less of, and varies in 
color and appearance from a dark red to a dirty brown, some- 
times granular, hard and brittle, other times soft and sticky, 
and will draw out in threads several inches long before break- 
ing. I find that only certain colonies do much propolizing, 
and these will gather more propolis than all the rest in the 
apiary, bridging over all spaces between frames, etc. Where 
mats are not used I find propolis reduced to a minimum. 


Bee-keeping as an occupation is quite practicable here. 
There are a number who follow the pursuit wholly as a busi- 
ness, and others are going into it. 


The diseases of bees, viz., foul brood and paralysis, are 
well represented, the former confined mostly to a few localities 
and the latter pretty general all over Australia. Foul brood 


is easily cured by simply hiving the bees on new frames hav- 
ing comb foundation starters or full sheets in a clean hive, the 
old hive scraped and painted inside and out. 
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Almost the whole of the native timbers yield large quanti- 
ties of nectar, of which the eucalypti form the largest family. 
These are al! hardwoods, and grow to a height of 150 and 
200 feet. Some kinds will not throw out abranch until about 
60 feet high, with a straight, slightly-tapering trunk to the 
top. These trees grow into a very dense forest (called here 
‘*the bush”). The nectar in some of the blossoms is so great 
as to be easily thrown on the hand if it is struck with a bunch 
of blossoms. The blossom is very weighty, causing the 
branches to bend very much. 

There is really no systematic nomenclature of our timbers, 
each district calling trees by different names. Some of the 
trees in different districts seem to vary a little in appearance 
according to the kind of soil. There is also a great difference 
in the qualities of the timbers in different districts. Among 
the best honey-producing timbers may be mentioned spotted 
gum, ironbark (three kinds), stringbark, mahogany (three 
kinds), blue gum, red gum, grey gum, bloodwood, apple, 
water gum, etc. There is a very large variety of scrub plants 
producing excellent honey; grasses add a little. The gigan- 
tic lily has about a teaspoonful of nectar in each flowerlet, 
about 8 or Y being open at one time, forming a head not un- 
like a clover flower, but about 12 inches in diameter, and red 
in color. Besides indigenous plants there are clovers, lucern, 
buckwheat, etc., which yield large quantities in some seasons. 


In associations there are a number, the representative 
body being the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, which is 
yet in an experimental stage in New South Wales, but holds 
an annual convention with an attendance of from 75 to 100 
bee-keepers. The Victorian Bee-Keepers’ Association and the 
South Australian Bee-Keepers’ Association are doing good 
work. There are many district associations, viz.: Hunter 
River, New South Wales, Muswellbrook, Wellington Valley, 
Murrurundi, Hawesbury, and there may be others which have 
not come to my knowledge. ‘There is one paper publisht, the 
Australian Bee-Bulletin, that is entirely devoted to bee-keep- 
ing, issued monthly, in West Maitland, N.S. W. Many of 
the agricultural papers devote a space to bee-keeping, all 
helping the industry more or less. 

There are several firms manufacturing appliances, some 
few having quite an extensive business, using steam power, 
and some of the most modern all-iron machinery. 

The business of queen-rearing is not neglected, and 
through the energy of breeders a strain of lJeather-col- 
ored Italian bees has been produced that are excellent 
honey-gatherers, prolific and hardy. A large number of yellow 
queens have been imported from America, but those who have 
bred them largely are mostly inclined to go back to the 
leather-colored bee. The yellow bees lack in hardiness and 
as winter honey-gatherers. The methods mostly adopted for 
queen-rearing is the Alley plan, or some modification of it. 
In some few cases Doolittle wax-cups are used. 


Of bees that are native very little may be said, as all ex- 
cept one kind are solitary bees, of which there are very many 
varieties. The only bee that stores any honey is the ‘‘ native 
bee”’—Apis trigona. Itis smaller than an ordinary fly, and 
sting!ess. Itis oumerous in certain districts all along the 
eastern part of Australia. It may live in other parts, but I 
have not heard any reports about them. As they areof no 
value for commercial purposes, very little attention has been 
paid to them, the quantity of honey stored by them being but 
small—a gallon would be an extra large yield. They are kept 
by several bee-keepers, more out of curiosity than for any 
advantage to be gained from them. Their honey-cells are an 
irregular mass of cups built about without any regularity, in 
size about 3/16 inch in diameter, and shaped like an in- 
verted queen-cell stub, which is sealed over when filled and 
another built on top or to one side of it. The honey is thin, 
of a peculiar acid taste, very like ordinary honey mixt with 
vinegar. Their ‘‘ wax,” if I may call it by that name, does 
not seem to be wax at all, being in color brown or nearly 
black, and, when melted, just like sticky propolis. I cannot 
describe the brood, not having had a chance to examine their 
brood-nest, which is said to be under the shapeless mass of 
heney-cells. I extract the following from the Australian Bee- 
Bulletin, page 117, Sept. 25, 1893: 

‘*They do not build combin the usual sense of the word; 
secondly, the shapeless mass of tiny cup-shaped cells which 
constitutes their brood is not divided into layersin any way, 
but simply tunnelled with passages in all directions. When 
they wish to enlarge their brood-chamber they simply build a 
bunch of cells anywhere against the mass already built; in 
them the queen lays, and when the young brood is a certain 
age they seal, not each individual cell, but the whole bunch 
by covering itover with papery material, very similar to the 
brood-capping of the ordinary bee. The young bee hatches 
under this covering, but it is easily recognized asit is quite 





— 


white, and remains so for some days, gradually growing 
darker till it reaches the bronzed green shade of the matured 
<n The brood-cells would just hold one grain of No. } 
shot.” 

I am sending a sample of the bees in a small bottle of 
their honey, and a smal! piece of their wax. The queen is 
very loug, about % inch, the head and thorax being similar to 
the bees, but the body very long, of a light brown color. | 
could not see any signs of dronesin the nest, tho they may 
not be any different from the ordinary bee. I have now two 
nests working in observatory hives; when I wish to see the 
queen I draw the wooden slide and allow the sun to shine 
through the glass on their nest. In about two minutes the 


queen will make her appearance, quietly crawling over the 


cells. W. S. PENDER. 
Drumfin Apiary, W. Maitland, N. S. W., Sept. 1, 184. 


N. B.—The statistical register for New South Wales, 
1893, states that there are 44,693 productive colonies, 8,790 
unproductive ones, yielding 1,139,557 pounds of honey 
(being an average of 255 pounds per colony), and 89,242 
pounds of beeswax. 

From the Registrar General’s Report, Queensland, 773 
bee-keepers reported 11,997 colonies producing 628,051 
pounds of honey. The Government Statist, Victoria, reports 
3,356 bee-keepers, 27,483 colonies yielding 725,233 pounds 
of honey, and 24,214 pounds of beeswax. 

Statistics from other colonies have not come to hand. 

It should be remembered that the above reports include 
all sorts and conditions of hives. W. &.. P. 


Mr. Benton—I should hate to have it get out that I was 
present and permitted some of the statements in this paper to 
go by without criticism. First and foremost, the bee is not 
** Apis trigona”’ atall. Itis not an Apis. Our hive-bees be- 
long to the Apis, which is a Latin word meaning ‘ bee.” This 
bee comes under the Trigona, but is not an Apis. There are 
40 or 50 species of the Trigona. 1 have had some of these 
bees under my care at one time, and took one little colony 
with me to Java from the forests of Ceylon, and carried them 
back into the interior of the Island of Java, and they workt 
as tho they were giants. They carried in loads of pollen that 
were very large indeed. I was able to observe their brood- 
nests very carefully, and Mr. Pender is positively in error in 
stating that they don’t keep individual cells. They are groupt 
together as grains of wheat stood on end. You have all dug 
out Bombus, and they are about the same. The individua! 
cells are sealed—that might be called an envelope of wax en- 
closing the brood-cells. Those overlap, and there are passages 
for the bees to pass beneath. When they wish to enlarge the 
brood-nest, they tear down the covering and add other cells. 
Outside of this are the honey-cells or honey-cups, like an in- 
verted queen-cup on the edges of the comb. The feed is placed 
in first, and the queen Jays the eggs on the feed. They lay 
the egg on a mass of pollen and boney mixt. It is not quite 
as dense as pure pollen would be. The egg is laid in this, and 
before it hatches it is sealed into the cells. The pupa or imago 
state is short: I have noticed that the Melipona of Brazil do 
the same thing. Oue thing of interest, which Mr. Pender has 
not wentioned is this, that for their protection, as they are 
stingless, they build from the center of the brood-nest a tubu- 
lar passage that will lead np tbe inside of the hive, which 
seems to be composed of propolis, a resinous gum. This is 
built so that it usually hangs down, altho sometimes they omit 
it altogether. I once observed a nest in an iron pillar, and the 
opening only admitted one bee at a time, and they built no 
tube for they seemed to understand that it was not necessary 
to defend themselves. I have never seen a swarm of them. 


Pres. Abbott—They could be clast Apis if they do swarm 
in a body, for the word Apis comes from a Greek word mean- 
ing ‘*‘ cling "—‘* hapto.” 

Mr. Benton—I beg leave to differ from you. These names 
have been given to identify a certain insect, Apis having been 
applied to a certain genus. These names have been given by 
wen who have studied the subject, not myself, and have es- 
tablisht them, and we cannot take this bee out and call it by 
another name. 

(Continued next week.) 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 4 4- 





Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 189%, 
to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There are 4 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete theiz volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they /ast, 
at two cents each. 
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Rape as a Honcy-Piant. 


Is rape a good plant for bees ? 








Peris, Oreg. 


ANSWER.—Rape is counted one of the best honey-plants. 
In this country little is said about it, perhaps because there 
are seldom large fields of it, and a few scattered plants amount 
to little, no matter how good a yieldera plant may be. But 
in Germany bee-keepers count much on it, sometimes hauling 
their bees to the rape-fields during the period of bloom. 


TT i 


Keeping Ants Out of Hives. 


How can I prevent ants from getting into the bee-hives ? 
Missouri. 


ANSWER.—In the North it’s about as well to let them 
alone. They don’t seem to do much harm, seeming to care 
mainly for the heat of the hive. If they arein a hive that 
has quilts or sheets over the brood-frames, they make nests on 
top of these latter, and annoy the operator by running over 
his hands and biting them every time the hive is opened, but 
if a hive is used with a board cover and no quilts to afford 
lurking places, the bees will keep them out without any 
trouble. Butin the South they are reported as sometimes 
being mischievous to a serious degree. Possibly the kind is 
different. Some succeed in driving them away by sprinkling 
pulverized borax. A sure plan is to have the hive on a stand 
with four legs, the foot of each setin a sardine box or some- 
thing of the kind filled with water or kerosene oil. If water 
is used, it must be filled up as fast as it evaporates. 


= = A 


Putting on Supers, Ete. 


The weather is fine, and I have my one colony of bees on 
the summer stand, apparently doing well. H. J. W. wants to 
prevent swarming. Now I would like my one colony to 
swarm say five times, then next winter I would try wintering 
some On the summer stands and some in the cellar. Small 
grain is all in, and wheat is up. Imagine me sitting on the 
grass these warm days watching the bees. I would givea 
cooky if I could see inside of the hive, and what they were 
doing. Ifeel sorry for Mr. Boomer. I rather think if he 
drops the Bee Journal he will feel lonelier still. 

I see something about putting on two supers, but I don’t 
know when to put on the first. s. D 


ANSWER.—If you want to know what's going on inside the 
hive, why don’t you lift out the frames and see? But it may 
be better for the bees not to be disturbed, for when they are 
getting along all right, the less they are meddled with the 
better. 

The general rule is to put on the first super when you find 
the bees putting bits of white wax along the upper parts of 
the comb or along the top-bars. If white clover is your chief 
yielder, there will probably be no need to put on a super till 
you find white clover in bloom quite plenty. 


rr 
Starting with Bees from Trees. 





I have a piece of land in the foothills of the coast range 
mountains, and while there last summer, in June, I noticed 
many bees working on the clover and creeping blackberries, 
and being an old bee-hunter I had no difficulty in locating two 
trees in a very short time. I cut the trees, and from one of 
the colonies I secured 100 pounds of nice, clear honey, and 
from the other 300 pounds. All people that tasted it pro- 
nounced it of the finest quality. I saved the bees, as it is no 
trouble todo so. I would not break up their home if I could. 


Now I do not suppose it would pay any man to hunt bees 
to start an apiary with, that was not an expert in hunting 
them, but I can find them as sure as one bee comes to my bait; 
and what I wish to know is, must I save the brood, fasten it 
into frames, and give them new queens ? 

I find that there is a big difference in the bees I find on 
the fiowers, and half, or nearly so, have more or less Italian 
blood, but as I am not an expert I cannot tell how much Ital- 
ian blood. But the woods are full of bees, andI am quite 
sure this is one of the best locations for bees in the State, as 
the honey-flow is continuous. First come the blackberries 
and huckleberries (red variety); then the white clover and 
mountain pea-vine, which blooms for two months, and its 
bloom is always covered with bees; and long before that is 
out of bloom comes the elkweed (or fireweed), which blooms 
till frost comes the last of October. I am sureit’s a good 
location, and I would like to try my hand in the bee-business. 
I can get the bees, and get them into the hives, but the ques- 
tion is to make them store the honey in the hive as well as 
they do in the trees. I am anxious to learn. 

I enjoy the Bee Journal very much. Success to its editor 
and the paper. I am glad of the vigorous stand it takes 
against all frauds. Count mein to lend a hand, if needed at 
any time. I had the pleasure of being present at the Cali- 
fornia State Bee-Keepers’ Association at Los Angeles the past 
winter, and enjoyed it very much. Montaville, Oreg. 


ANsSwERs.—When saving the bees, it is well to put in 
frames all the worker-brood, but it isn’t necessary to give 
them a queen, for their own queen will do just as well ina 
hive as in a tree. 

If the workers of a colony all bave three yellow bands 
they are considered pure Italians. 

There is no reason why they should not store as much 
honey in a hive as in a hollow tree. One as successful as you 
in getting wild bees, especially with such yields of honey, 
ought to be able to build up an apiary in that way very 
profitably. 


TT 


Fastening Foundation in Sections. 


Do you think the plan for fastening foundation in sec- 
tions, given on page 241, is any better than the Daisy fast- 
ener ? IRENE. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know of any respect in which it is any 
better, and can hardly sce how any one who has given the 
Daisy a fair trial could possibly prefer the plan of cementing 
with melted wax. In the latter case the starters must be 
carefully laid in place and time taken to pour on the melted 
wax, whereas with the Daisy the foundation comes imme- 
diately in contact with a plate kept so hot thatthe edge of 
the foundation is at once melted, then a quick motion slides 
it at once against the wood, resulting in such rapid work that 
the other is not to be compared with it. When it comes to 
cutting the comb of honey out of the section, that on which 
the Daisy fastener has been used is as easily cut through as 
the natural comb. 


Killing Drones and Deserting. 


I transferred a colony of hybrids from a box-hive to a 
movable-frame hive. I cut out the combs and tied them in 
the frames, leaving out the drone-comb. They seemed very 
well satisfied, but in a few days they commenced killing the 
drones, andin about a week after transferring them they 
swarmed out. I hived them in another gum, and they are 
working nicely. I havea colony of blacks transferred, and 
they are staying in all right. Why did they kill the drones 
and swarm out? I examined the hive they were in—they had 
gnawed the caps off the brood. 

Since the last day or two all my colonies are fighting 
drones. Bees have not swarmed yet, either, nor gathered 
any surplus, but have built up well 

Denny, 8S. C., April 15. 


AnswER.—The killing of drones probably had nothing to 
do with the swarming out. The drones were probably killed 
because the bees failed to find pasturage. It isn’t easy to say 
why they left the hive. As it occurred during or just after 
their killing drones, it could not be acaseof natural swarm- 
ing, but was a case of desertion, and was caused by some un- 
satisfactory conditions, possibly because too hot. But some- 
thing entirely different may have been at the bottom of the 
trouble. 
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Editorial Comments. 








What Shall the Harvest Be ?—If we may judge 
from the reports we have received from almost every nook 
and corner of the continent this spring, a good honey harvest 
may be expected this year. In many localities the white 
clover has once more made its appearance as of old, which 
many take as a prophecy that better honey years are about to 
re-appear. But whatever comes, let all be prepared. If that 
‘*whatever ” should prove to be a rich harvest of sweetness, 
then don't run the risk of missing it by being unprepared to 
take advantage of it. 

In a few short weeks now, many will be able to answer 
definitely the interesting question—‘‘ What shall the | honey} 
harvest be ?” 

a ee ee 

The St. Joseph Convention Report, which 
should have been completed in December, 1894 (and would 
have been had the Secretary done his duty), is taken up again 
on page 309 of this number. We will publish the balance as 
taken by the stenographic reporter, Mr. Louis R. Lighton. 

We thought best to delay giving the remainder of the 
report until all others were done with, this spring, so now we 
can go right through with what is left without any break. 
We supposed there was quite a good deal left, but three or 
four numbers will probably end it. What a pity it is that we 
couldn’t have had it all when it should have been here, in 
November, 1894, for then we could have completed it that 
year. But history is quite interesting reading to many, and 
so this closing part of the St. Joseph convention report may 
prove to be. We hope it will be so. 


—_—_——ee- 3 


Keeping Qualities of Extracted Honey.— 
Mr. C. H. Clayton, of Los Angeles Co., Cal., the framer of the 
excellent anti-adulteration of honey law in that State, wrote 
us as follows, May 1: 


Epiror York :—A recent issue of the California Fruit- 
Grower calls the attention of dealers, grocers and shippers of 
honey to the new law affecting their interests (the anti-adul- 
teration law which it publishes), and among other things has 
the following choice gem: 

‘They cannot put up an extracted honey which in any 
way is a compound, even though it bea fact that an absolutely 
pure honey is lacking in keeping qualities. They cannot manu- 
facture or sell a honey which is an admixture, no matter how 
innocent or desirable that admixture may be.” 

I italicise the part of the foregoing that deserves our 
attention, as it foreshadows the defense, or justification, 
which will be set up by the adulterators. What have you to 
say as tothe keeping qualities of pure extracted honey ? 

As to the desirability of manufacturing an ‘tadmixture” 





—frankly I don’t believe either the producer or the consumer 
desires it, so it remains only ‘‘desirable” to dealers, grocers, 
and shippers. I wish you would take up this subject of keep- 
ing qualities, and bring out all the real information obtain- 
able. It’s going to be the fight. Yours truly, 

Cc. H. CLAYTON. 

It will be noticed that Prof. Cook, in his article on page 
307, also refers to this same subject. 

We think Mr. Clayton has it exactly right, when he sug- 
gests that the ‘‘admixture” is desired only by dealers, 
grocers and shippers, and for the simple reason that they 
have been getting a bigger profit out of handling the fraudu- 
lent article than out of the pure honey. 

The idea that a properly ripened article of ‘absolutely 
pure boney is lacking in keeping qualities!’ That will be 
news to bee-keepers. What excuses won't the dishonestly in- 
clined hatch up in order to create prejudice and to uphold 
their miserable cause ? 

But suppose we help out our California friends—the bee- 
keepers—with a little testimony along the line of the keeping 
qualities of extracted honey. How long has it been kept in 
perfect condition by the older readers of the Bee Journal? 
Let’s hear from a few, just on a postal card. 

Our opinion is that first-class extracted honey will keep 
indefinitely. 





«<-> 
—? — 


New Union and the Bee Journal.—lIn order 
to help our subscribers, and also the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union at the same time, we have decided to offer a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal and a year’s mem- 
bership dues in the New Union, both together, for $1.75. 
But it must be understood thatin order to get this rate, all 
arrearages of subscriptions must be paid, and the $1.75 rate 
to apply on advance subscription. 

Now send us your orders, and we will attend to turning 
over the $1.00 membership fee to the New Union, on each 
subscription to the Bee Journal as per the above offer. This 
ought to add 500 members to the New Union by Junel. If 
it does, our contribution will be just $125. 

Now, if you want to see the New Union succeed in its 
grand work, in the interest of all the bee-keepers, come on 
with your cash. General Manager Secor is just aching to do 
his part whenever he sees sufficient fundsin the treasury to 
pay the bills. 

——_—__—~<+-e-—_____— 

Noticing New Bee-Papers is thus very aptly 
referred to by Editor Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal: 

‘It is no kindness to draw attention to a paper which in 
nine cases out of ten is trying to occupy a field already well 
covered, which will give inferior service, and when, often, the 


unlucky subscriber gets after a few months nothing for his 
money.” 


That’s it, exactly. Why in the name of creation should 
any new papers in any line be encouraged by those already 
fully occupying that line ? We could mention several outside 
of bee-keeping that would better never have been started at 
all, for they proved only a source of loss to their publishers. 

But it seems some people have a sort of itching to get into 
the publishing business, and that often without the slightest 
adaptation to that very risky field. What, then, can be kinder 
on the part of every one, than to discourage al] such ventures 
when it is known that only loss and disappointment can be 
the legitimate and final result ? 

New papers in any field already fully occupied must ex- 
pect to have a hard road to travel, and then feel pretty well 
assured that success is well nigh unattainable. 

In view of the wreck-strewn shore of the tempestuous 
sea of bee-journalism, it would seem that no sane person 
would for an instant entertain the ideaof starting a bee-paper 
these days. But, then, ’tis said that the fools are never all 
dead. 
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Keeping Insects Out of Honey.—Prof. Cook 
tells in Gleanings how those troubled witb insects getting into 
comb honey might preventit. He says: 


‘“‘] think that, in most cases, simply wrapping such pack- 
ages in paper will prevent insect attack. ‘The thing to be 
sought is to keep the odor of the honey from passing through 
the paper so as to attract the insects. This might make it 
necessary to seal the package hermetically. To do this the 
bee- keeper bas an easy method right at his hand. He has 
only to dip the paper in Lot melted wax, getting just as little 
wax as possible on it. Then if he wraps the section while the 
wax is a little warm, he will so seal the package that no odor 
of honey can escape, and so the insects will not be attracted. 
I should have great confidence that this would work, but of 
course it would bave to be tried before we would warrant it. 
I should also bave great faith if we used paraffine instead of 
the beeswax.’ 


Prof. Cook says further that as California is such ‘‘ a per- 
fect paradise for insect life,” the production of extracted 
honey is more suitable there than comb honey. You see, 
when extracted honey is once in screw-cap cans, there isn’t 
very much danger of insects getting into it. 


—>-— 
><: 


Foundation-Mills and Exractors.— Editor 
Root, in speaking of patents on comb foundation-mills and 
honey-extractors, said this in a recent issue of Gleanings : 


A short time ago Mr. Bingham exprest himself as believ- 
ing there were no patents on foundation-mills. Something 
like a dozen, I believe, have been issued. The most important 
were from the following named parties: W.C. Pelham, Mrs. 
Frances Dunbam, E. B. Weed, and last, but not least, the 
lamented Samuel Wagner. The latter obtained the first 
patent. For two years his assignee, Mr. Perrine, prevented 
us from making foundation-mills and foundation, there being 
two years more life to the patent. 

Something like 100 patents have been taken out on honey 
extractors, in the United States—at least, we have on file in 
our office that number. It seems now as if no patent that 
might be issued would be worth anything to the inventor. 


LAAAAAMAAABAAAAAAABRABRARAAAAAAAAAA RADA 








Encyclopedia for Beeswax.—Sowme time ago we 
offered a splendid work of eight large volumes, called ‘* The 
New Standard American Encyclopedia,” having nearly 4,000 
pages, and over 300 colored maps, charts, and diagrams. 
Size of volume, 2 inches thick, 814 wide, and 11% long. As 
per that offer, last publisht on page 186, the eight volumes 
were offered by freight for only $LY cash. We can furnish 
a set or two at that price, bound in half morroco; or will ex- 
change a setfor 75 pounds of yellow beeswax, delivered at 
our office. You would be more than satisfied with the En- 
cyclopedia, and a set of such books ought to be in every 
family for reference. 

+o »—_—__--— 


The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 60 cents. 


————_ > op 


The Combination Offer, on page 314, is excep- 
tionally desirable. Why not get that bee-keeping neighbor or 
friend of yours to let you send in his dollar for a year's sub- 
scription to the Bee Journal, and then you add 25 cents to it 
and secure for yourself the Ladies Home Companion and the 
book, ** Samantha at Saratoga?” Or, pay your own subscrip- 
tion for a year in advance and for the extra 25 cents get the 
Home Companion aud the book. We do not expect to be able 
to continue this liberal offer much longer, soif you want to 
take advantage of it, it will be well to do so now. 


—> 








Beeswax Wanted.—If you wantto get cash for 
your beeswax promptly. ship it to the publishers of the Bee 
Journal. We are now paying 25 cents per pound for good 
yellow beeswax delivered at our office. Address, GzoreE W. 
York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, IIl. 





The Weekly Budget. 


Messrs. LEININGER Bros., of Putnam Co., Ohio, writing 
May 12, said: ‘* The season here is opening very encourag- 
ingly. We expect a large crop of honey.” 








Mr. A. A. ANDERSON, of Ontario, Canada, says: ‘‘I am 
very much pleased with the Bee Journal. I have kept tees 
on a small scale for over 20 years (since I was 15 years old), 
and have made them quite a study.” 


Dr. MILLER says in Gleanings that it is just as much fun 
for him to watch the bees get to work this spring as it was 35 
years ago. Strange what a lasting fascination there is about 
bee-keeping. It alsoseems to keep its devotees young in both 
heart and body. Hurrah for the blessed bees ! 


Mr. J. W. VaN ALLEN, of the firm of Van Allen & 
Williams, in Crawford Co., Wis., reported, May 7, that Mr. 
Williams was very sick with lung fever; also, that Mr. Van 
Allen’s 12-year-old son was just recovering froma similar 
attack. We hope both afflicted ones may soon be fully re- 
stored to health again. 


Mr. FRANK McNay, of Wisconsin, when sending his dol- 
lar for another year, said: ‘* You should raise the price of 
the American Bee Journal soon, if you keep on improving it.” 
Yes, you are quite right, Mr. McNay, but at present we shall 
try to continue to give the best we can get up for only $1.00 
a year. Two cents is surely a low price for one number of 
the Bee Journal. 


Mr. Wa. S. Barcuay, of Beaver Co., Pa., wrote us May 
12 that on Nov. 1, 1896, he suffered from a stroke of paraly- 
sis which affected his right side and particularly the right 
arm. Weare very sorry to learn this, as Mr. Barclay is one 
of our oldest subscribers. We trust he may continue to re- 
cover from the effects of that stroke. He wisht us to make 
this announcement so that those whom he owes letters may 
know why he has failed to repiy. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA bh het d 





Now for New Subscribers for the rest of 1897: 
We would like to have each of our present readers send us at 
least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal before June 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard todo, when they will 
need to pay only 60 cents for the rest of this year. That is 
about 8 months, or only 7% cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each new 60-cent subscriber you send us, we 
will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal. ‘AS oe  — % 
50 copies of leaflet on “ Why Eat a "0c. 
50 = “How to Keep Honey ”. aaa | 
50 se =, * Ae GROVER” skcaesd sens ccvccccee BOO 
6 copies “ Honey Pa "Food and Medicine”’ 20c. 
1 | each “ Preparation of Honey for the Market "(10c.) 
Doolittle’s “ Hive I ad TRA eee 5a. 


1 copy each Dadants’ ‘H landling mae bs and * Bee- 
Pasturage a Necessity "’ (10c.) . ah a 
Dr. Howard's book on “ F jul Brood”.....................00. 200, 
Kohnke’s ** Foul Bro 4d” DOOK.... 0. 222s eneevensvececs seen sees 25c. 

Cheshire's * Foul Brood ”’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 





ER cess odnn nc ne ccev ey Seneerahds te bier cose 18c. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health.............. 6.00 cc ce eeceee 25e. 
*Rura! Life Book . TO ae 
Our Poultry Doctor, ‘by Fanny Feild. a  =«—CT 
Poultry for Market and Profit, vad Fanny | Field.. .......... 250. 
Capons and Caponizing ..... ae (tt 
Turkeys for Market and Profit . ee 
Green's Four Books on Fruit-Grow SS » a aa © 5e. 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. L........ tints tak ence Sa 
Silo and Silage, by Prot. Cook.................+6.5. wR 
Bienen-Kultur [German].... ree 
Kenda'l’s Horse- Book [English ¢ or r German). |) ee 
1 Pound White Clover deed . 25c. 
= Sweet 
1% “ Alsike i 
oa - Alfalfa “ a 
— Crimson “ ” 56 cate 
quete-Cliopine OS eee ae ep ae ae 
he Horse—How to Break and Handle.. ....... ............ 20c. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 60 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 
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' The Funniest Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or ; 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” Ps 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
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Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and all the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE [IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


its Pictures are Just Killing a | iP tond-0s wea SP Sea tT cou kien a 


tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


This book was written under the inspiration of a_ | Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, {| turous delight the story of Samantha’s “tower” to 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book {| Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘‘ wayward pardner,”’ 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and 3} which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
mirth-provoking style. | fresh feast of fun. 


HHH HHH HHH HH HH HH HH MH HM HM TM oh I HTM oH oh Tt MM oh I LH 


Woman’s Home Companion. 2.2.2 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 








This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
‘literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 





To Boom Circulation We [lake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 

SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00). AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL (Weekly) One Year, Cheap at : 1.00 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Equal to magazines costing 1.00 Al I a fo r $1 - % 5S 
Total in Value, ° ° ° $3.00) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


\ NOTICE.— Wien the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in aclub toward a premium. 


ANS * Postage paid by Address GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
—s ® é le 

‘ a, . . . . * * * * . * . . . . . . * * * * * . * * . * * . * . * . © > 
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Read Every Word of Above: Magnificent Offer to New and Old Readers 
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General Items, 


Filling Supers Fast. 

Bees are booming. I bave had 71 swarms 
from 77 colonies. I had two swarms in 
March. I bave taken off some honey. Bees 


are filling supers fast. A. BISHER. 
Callahan Co., Tex., May 3. 





Best Season in 1896. 


I work my bees for comb honey exclu- 
sively, and I get 15 cents per pound at home 
forallmy honey. Last year was the best 
season for honey I ever saw in this or any 
State. H. H. Brower. 

York Co., Nebr., May 4. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


I have about 120 colonies of bees. They 
wintered well last winter. I got from 
them about 4,500 pounds of nice honey in 
sections last year. WILLIAM FLEMING. 

St. Crox Co., Wis., May 5. 


——<_ 


Cold and Unfavorable Weather. 


Bees wintered well here the past winter, 
but the weather so far this spring bas been 
very cold and unfavorable. At present it 
freezes quite hard nearly every night. 

C. MONETTE. 

Fillmore Co., Minn., May 1. 








Bee-Keepers are Happy. 


Spring has come at last, and the honey- 
plants are coming into bloom. Bees are 
humming, the birds are singing, and all 
Nature seems to be putting on new life. 
The bee-keepers are happy, for there is 
such an abundance of snow in the moun- 
tains for irrigation, which insures one of 
the best honey-flows Utah has ever seen, 
if we can only get warm, wy weather. 

i. S. Lovesy. 

Utah Co., Utah, April 30. 





Storing Honey Rapidly. 


My bees are storing honey very rapidly 
now. We have a big peach, cherry and 
apple bloom, and the bees are making 
good use of the opportunity. My bees 
came through the winter stronger and in 
better condition than Lever had them be- 
fore. April 24 I had the finest Italian 
swarm come out I almost ever saw at any 
season of the year, and they are doing 
finely. J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 

Loudoun Co., Va., April 30. 


a 





Bees Working on Willow. 


We have had a cold and wet spring so far 
with but four days that bees could work. 
The last week has been warm, and the bees 
have been busy working on willow bloom, 
which yields lots of honey. In 1896 my 
scales colony yielded 18 pounds in three 
day. The prospects look well for a clover 
crop. which has had plenty of rain. There 
is a lot of low land that cannot be put into 
corn this year, so there will be lots of buck- 
wheat grown next fall. I bave 50 colonies 
that are in good condition now. ‘Times are 
hard, and so people will not buy much 
honey. I bope for the best. 


Henry Co., Ill., May 1. J. F. Wirra. 





Successful Wintering of Bees. 


I have read a great deal in bee-books and 
also in the ** Old Reliable’ about wintering 
bees in cellars, about keeping them in an 
even temperature, free from dampness, 
noise, etc. 





Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 00 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 7}¢ cents per pound ; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash mMusT accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. ; 


(" A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for $ 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. Nee ehonsin: 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the Ame:ican Bee Journal. 


BHE-KEEPERS ow. one 
mgm OT) DPT TES 


in the Market, and sell 
them at Low Prices. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest" * > 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
| best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
| come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. 1} 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo, LAcke, Newburgh, Ind, 








7Atf 











Works Like a Charm. 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device works | 
With it 1 have clipped 30 | 
queens, all in one day, when examining my | 
Ww. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 

PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 
Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 

You can't earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


LIKE A CHARM. 


bees. 





Early last fall I tackt burlap on the bot- 


tom of the supers, filled them with chal. | GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


nd placed on each colony. November 13 
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Best on Earth. Hoerse-high, Bull- 

strong, Pig and Chieken-tight. With 

our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 

you can make 60 rodsa@ day for 

{2 9,42 ats; a Rod. 
KITSELMAN BROS., 

Box 138, Ridgeville, Ind. : 


























48Etf Mentwn the Aanerican Bee sournds 


—) WwW 
QUEENS ! 
Golden Italian, 3 Banded, Carniolan and Ilm- 
ported. Barred Plymouth Ko k eggs. 
All ut living prices. Catalog free. 
F. Michael, Greenville, Ohio. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Qur Prices “S6oxtng AT: 
NEW CHAMPION CHAFF HIVE 


IN THE 

with DOVETAILED BODY AND SUPERS espe- 

cially. All other BeeSupplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog aud Pricée-List. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
48Atf Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
se 2: oe 
Yellowzones 





14Eif 








An honest, efficient 
remedy for all Fevers, 
Headaches, Colds, Neu- 
ralgia, Grip, Rheuma- 


For Pain and Fever 
@Q&e  & tism, ete. A general 
service remedy thav’ll 


please you, OR MONEY REFUNDED, 


“It’s a rare pleasure to find such a remedy.” 
“Too much cannot be said in praise of them.” 


1 Box, 25c.; 6 Boxes, $1; most orders are $1. 


W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Jour al. 


CLOSING OUT PRICES 


ON FIRST-CLASS GOODS. 
10 No. 1 K Dov. Hives, 8-frame 
10No.1E “* ” _ So 
Best Polisht Sections $2.50 per M. 
Other Goods in proportion. 
Let me make an estimate on your wants. 
W. J. Finch, Jr., Chesterfield, Ills. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


Our 97 Catalog 


—Or— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
itis full of information. (~~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 


Keen Bees for Honey ? 


ae my Queens. Golden Yellow or Leather 
color, Untested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25; Extra- 
Tested, $1.75. w. J. PERKINS, 
19A2t RED Bup, ILL. 
Mention, the American Bee Journat 
REE there for young men and tarm 
renters to become farm owners 


Mailed without charge on application to P. S. 
Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C., B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago. 111. 14A8¢t 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 


Machine for Sheeting Wax. 


This machine rroduces a continuous sheet 
of uniform thickness and any width desired 
directly from the melted wax. No japping or 
welding done in this proces. This machine is 
a rapid worker. simple in construction, easily 
operated either by hand or steam power, and 
price witbin reach of any supply dealer. Cor- 
respondence solicited. sample sent on receipt 
of order and postage. Patent allowed March 
18,1897. THOS. EVANS, Lansing, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Jovwrual. 














A booklet, handsomely illustra- 
ted, describing Nebraska, her 
farms and the opportunities 





EVANS 
Improved 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE! 





put them into the cellar, and April 3 I put 
them on the summer stands. My cellar is 
very warm, as there is a furnace in it. 
Altho the bee-cellar is separate, it has a 
furnace flue running through it. and the 
temperature at times went up to 60 degrees, 
Fabr., and at other times it was below 
freezing. It was very damp. water run- 
ning through it most of the time. There 
was a great deal of noise, as in tending the 
furnace, and also in the rooms above, such 
as piano playing. singing. etc., and yet out 
of 21 colonies but one was lost. 

I put just enough straw against the win- 
dow-screen to darken the cellar, and near 
the floor I had an opening into a heated 
chimney flue, which gave excellent ventila- 
tion. Had it not been for this perfect ven- 
tilation [ think they would not bave come 
out so well. 

I do not see how any bee-keeper can get 
along without the American Bee Journal 
which comes, running over with bee-infor- 
mation, so regularly every week. Long 
may it live to fight the adulteration of 
honey, and frauds! R. RODENBERGER. 

Waukesha Co., Wis., April 29. 





How to Clean Kerosene Cans. 


M. H. Mendleson. on page 731 (1896) says 
it cannot be done; but it can. 

Take the cap off and put the can into the 
stove oven, and heat moderately, being 
careful not to beat so hotas to open the 
joints. Leave itin the oven till the odor 
has all disappeared. 

All the refined miveral oils are very 
volatile, and very little heat will evaporate 
them. 

The cans may be cleaned of other impuri- 
ties, but more heat may be required. 

I. W. BecKwITH. 





An Experience with Bees. 


I started in the bee-business in 1895 with 
one colony of hybrids, increast to three, 
and got ubout 75 pounds of comb honey. I 
wintered them in the cellar without loss. 
Last season I increast to 10 colonies, and 
got a surplus of 500 pounds of comb honey, 
Italianizing part of the colonies. 1 lost one 
in wintering. soI have nine to begin with 
this season. I am intending to Italianize 
all my bees this year. 

Last year was good for the bees here, but 
this spring it is very rainy and cold. I took 
the bees out April 28, and they went right 
to work gathering pollen, but they have 
not workt any since. I use the Langstroth 
hive with 8 Hoffman frames. This year I 
am making all my hives 10 frames for ex- 
tracting. Sofarl have had splendid suc- 
cess withthe bees. Frep B. CAVANAUGH. 

Missaukee Co., Mich., May 3. 


7 = 


Wintering Bees in New Hampshire. 


Located on the cold hills of central west- 
ern New Hampshire as I am, I thought pos- 
sibly that a brief account of my method of 
preparation of bees for winter and the re- 
sult might afford a lesson of instruction to 
some one. 

Near the last of September. or about the 
time the combs are cleared of brood, I ex- 
amine every colony I intend to winter, 
carefully estimating the amount of honey. 
I unite my surplus colonies with those de- 
signed for wintering. Last fall I reduced 
44 colonies to 25 by uniting, saving my best 
queens. Thenif the boney in any hive is 
less than 25 pounds, I feed sugar syrup till 
they have from 25 to 30 pounds. This gives 
them ample stores and a good hive full of 
bees. I think the heat generated by a hive 
full of bees is a factor in safe wintering. I 
never have occasion to feed in the spring. 

I winter my bees on the summer stands. 
Over those colonies that are not in chaff 
hives I place an outer case, packing the 
space between the hive and outer case with 
planer shavings. Over the frames I place 
a porous cushion, 6 to 10 inches thick. I 
have discarded sealed covers. 

Ileave the entrances open, shaded by a 
board leaning against the hive. I remove 
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and one which will support 
you when the fell hand of 
A t is Upon you, and which 
“ will bring you back to perfect 
4, health and strength, putting a 
2, ring in your voice, a sparkle 
in your eye and a spring in 
your walk is that world en- 
dorsed remedy ____. 


Wornidta 
a 


J Tt — fails in all those dis- 
eases brought about by dis- 
ordered Kidneys and Liver 
and is a positive cure for 
BRICHT’S DISEASE 
URINARY TROUBLES 
GENERAL DEBILIT > 
AND MALARIA. 

Try a bottle and you will add 
your testimony to the thous- 
already cured by it. 
Beware of substitutes. There 
is nothing ‘* just as good” as 
Warner’s Safe Cure. 


er op 


FINE SECTIONS ! 


We have the finest Lumber to be had for 
One-Piece Sections, 


all Second-Growth and White as Snow. We 
have all the up-to-date machinery, and 
are ina po-iti n to fill your order promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


Write for Price-List and Sample Section 
free. Yours &c, 


WAUZEKA SECTION CO., 


Apr. 23, ’97. WAUZEK4, Crawford Co., Wis. 
17Att Mention the American Bee Journm 


Pacific Coast Bee-Keepers | 


—BUY YOUR— 


Dovetailed Cedar Hives 


Direct from the Factory. Guaranteed equal 
to the best goods on the market. 


Send for Price-List. 
Rawson & Barner, Centralia, Wash. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


California £* 


It you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Ulimate or Resources, send for a Sample Uopy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coist. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated 00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
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a 
> good fencing. The Keystone 
° en wn increase the value of weer farm. > 
4 No damage to crops from stock depredation. e 
© Nolossof crops from smothering under snow e 
© «rifts. Can’t blowdown. Can’tburn up. All - 
© about it in our FREE book on fence building. © 
$% KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO0., @ 
” No.8 Rush Street, Peoria, Ill. e 
PryTTYYY TIL 


Ae Me Fe BOLT Bee A VUT OMA 


BEGGS 


From Pure B. P. Rocks. Blac k Minorcas. Light 
Brahmas—$1!.25 per Sitting. Also, will stuff 
apd mount Birds and Animals to order: price. 
{or small birds and animals 60c. aud upward. 


Plants for sale cheap—Ked and Black 
Raspberry, and Strawberry), 


MHS. L. C AXTELL, 
ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


QU Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apisiran Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ill, 
13A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


50 Colonies Bees for Sale Cheap. 


2-frame Nucleus, with Queen, only $2. 

B. P. Rocks, White teghorns, B. Leghorns, 
Black Minorca. Buff Cochin, Part. Cochin. L. 
Brabma, 8. 8. Ha oburg—Eygs trom all these, 
15 for $1.00. 

Also, Berkshire Pigs for sale. Write for 
what you want. Stock all registered pedigree. 
N. H. SMAIthy, Lock Box 4, 

TILBURY, ONT., CANADA. 
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Confidence Restored. 


Not Page contidence. that was nmver lost Sales 
increased every year through the late “unprosper- 
ousness."" Ncw comes +) per-cent increase for the 
monthof April. This shows that people like the 
Coiled Spring and like to buy it of the owner. 
rather than those who attempt to appropriate it 


without leave or license. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 


For Sale, Bees & Queens 


tees by the Pound, $1.00. Queens $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2-frame, with Queen, $7.50; 1-frame, 
$2.00. Also, Barred & Whire Piymouth 
Rocks, and Silver-Laced Wyandottes 
Eggs ut $1.00 per sitting of 15. Address, 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
16A13 SWARIS, GREENE CO., PA. 
Mention the Amerwean Bee JouTnas. 








the board whenever the mercury reaches 
55 degrees. 

In the last days of April I examined 
every colony and did what I could to aid 
the bees in ‘ house-cleaning.”’ I found 24 
of the 25 colonies with plenty of bees and 
abundant stores, so they have not got to 
live **from hand to mouth.” I saw either 
a queen or capt brood in every hive. 


The cause of my losing the one weg | 
was this: In uniting two colonies last fall 
I killed one queen, and the next day I 
found a dead queen at the entrance. I 
markt the colony. ‘queen doubtful.” My 
doubts materialized. It was found — 
less this spring. It is the first queen I ever 
lost by uniting, and the first colony I have 
lost in the last six winters. 

I enjoy very much the regular weekly 
visits of the American Bee Journal, and I 
find its pages very belpful and instructive. 
1 am indebted to it for many practical ideas. 


The ‘New Wood Binder,” for holding a 
year’s numbers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, isa daisy. I find it very convenient. 

. P. Sirs. 

Sullivan Co., N. H., May 10. 


——_ 


Good Prospects for Honey. 


My bees came out in better condition this 
spring and with less loss than for several 
years past. Out of 30 colonies I only lost 
one. All six that 1 wintered in the cellar 
came out in fine condition. The rest were 
wintered on the summer stands, covered 
and packt with straw, and left open on the 
south. They are now in the midst of a 
beautiful crop of fruit and dandelion 
bloom, from which they are storing honey 
very fast. The next will be the white 
clover, for which there is now a good pros- 
pect. J. 8. Steers. 

Livingston Co., Ill., May 2. 
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Moth-Balls in Hives, Etc. 


In the American Bee Journal of recent 
date some one asks ‘if the mot-hballs hurt 
the bees’—a question suggested, I pre- 
sume, by what I wrote a few weeks ago. In 
answer I will say that the bees rolled the 
ball to the entrance, and there it remained 
until small enough to be pusbt out. 1 think 
that the bees didn’t take kindly to it, but I 
could not see that it hurt them. 


I put large balls in three of my hives 
about March 1, and they are strong colo- 
nies now, sol am confident that the bees 
were not hurt. 

If I bad only known in time bow to have 
handled my bees | should bave had ‘‘ worlds 
of honey ’’ this spring, but being a novice 
in the business, I bave lost much. Tis said 
that experienceis a dear teacher, but I hope 
to be able to overcome my ignorance by 
another year, and have a balance to my 
credit in the bank 

I think 1 have one of the finest places for 
bees—there is ‘such an abundance, as well 
as variety, of bee-pasturage. At present 
the famous horsemint is bluoming, corn is 
beginning to tassel, soon the cotton will 
bloom, besides an occasional shower keeps 
many shrubs blooming during the summer 
and fall. 

Bees began to swarm the first of March, 
and have been booming ever since. 

(Mrs.) M. M. DuNNEGAN. 

San Patricio Co., Tex., April 27. 


me 


Poor Season in 1896. 


Last year was a poor one in this county 
for honey-gathering, on account of the long 
drouth in the fall of 1895. which killed most 
of the clovers and other honey-yielding 
plants of our section of the country. My 
bees did not gather one pound of white 
honey last year—what I call salable honey. 
I took from them a few pounds of brown 
honey to make some cough syrup—I sup- 
pose about 15 pounds—and that was the 
whole crop for that year. It was the poor- 
est year I ever had for the bees, and I have 
a long row of well-painted hives, and a 
good house over them, open on the south 








Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 
Working Wax tise forcisn A Specialty, 

2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS. 


SMOKERS and 
FOUNDATION 


We do not catalog the Quinby or Hill Smo- 
kers this year, but there rgd some who 
prefer these siyles, We still have a few, and 
offer them at these special prices to close out: 
The Quinby—2-inch barrel, single-blast, 35c.; 

postpaid, 50c. 2%-iuch, doubie blast, 60c.; 

postpaid, 75c. 
The Hill—3-inch barrel. 40c.; postpaid, 60c. 


VanDeusen Thin Flat-Bottom Fdn. 


In 25 pound boxes, at only $10.50 per box, 
while it lasts. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT Co., 
118 Michigan St. - Cuicaao, ILL. 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using band tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ne. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuf, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machiners. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N, Y. 
lAly AM©entw.. the American Bee Journal. 


——-A GENUINE od 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen's Bges perfectly through 
warm weathbe~, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You cau 
preserve them for about 1 cent per dozen. 

ow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, On10 


4 By Retur 
Italian Queens ™ Ma” 
~ Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $2.00, including a good Queen. 


Bees by the Pound. 
E. L. CARRINGION, 


5A17t De Funiak Springs, Fila. 


Golden| Texas Queens! 


el Dr. Gallup says they are the best he 


Albi has in bis yard. 
Ind J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


Mention the Bee Journal. 9A 6t, 

















RDERS filled Dy return mail or freignt fur 
A. I. Root Co.’s Suppuies. Our choice 
strain Italian Queens; 1, 2 & 3 fr. nuciei 
ifina hurry for Supplies, send us your 
orders. 36-page Catalog Free. 
Jno. Nebel & Sun, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 


BEE - KEEPERS, PRICES CUT 


On FOUNDATION COMB to introduce 
Forrest New Method of Sheeting Wax 
by Automatic Machinery. 


Write for descriptive Circular Price-List and 
Samples. N. B. FORREST, 


15Atf AUBURN, N, Y. 
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BEES & NUCLEI. 


We can supp y Good Full Colonies of Ital- 


jan Bees in 8-frame Langstro-h «ives, and 
3-frame Nuclei. They are in Lee Co.. illinois, 
100 miles from Chicago. If you wish to buy, 
write us at once. as to what and how many 
you want, and we will quote you price. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Pont, 
ak SEE THAT WINK ! 
s Bee-Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
hee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 


K ery 162 Mass. Ave., 
“Whe Povve RS AD INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


MEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMET. MENTION “HS JOURN 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


Bee-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general.ete etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
* Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS— 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
of every Bee- Keeper in Amer- 
, ica. I supply Dealers as well 
_ as consumers. Send for cata- 
logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIveER FALLS. Pierce Co., W1s. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


e@ IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“Aig Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N Y. 


For Sale, Choice italian Bees, 


Full Colonies at $5.00 ; Nuclei, $1 per Frame. 
—Queens in Their Season.— 
Also a Full Stock of the 


3 
B. Taylor Handy **""“"STeecres. 
Send for Catalog, to— 
F. A. CROWELL, Granger, Minn. 
17A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


[rsieet Wheels 
































~\ Staggered Oval Spokes. 
{ ‘= ! = BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 
/) ly CHEAPEST AND BEST 
1 \\ j way to get a low wagon. Any size 
: y wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 
2 ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, Ili. 
20E13 Mentton the American Bee Journal. 





side; and also a well set and well trimmed 
thorn hedge at the back of them, so they 
are well protected from cold and heat, and 
they always receive the best of care. But 
they won't gather honey for me when there 
are no honey-yielding plants, such as was 
the case last year. They cost me many 
dollars to get them through the winter, but 
I bope to get it all back this season, and 
more besides, for all is fair for a good 
honey crop this summer, provided the 
weather is suitable, so that bees can work. 
Our pears, cherries, and other small fruits 
are now in full bloom. ELisHa CaReEY. 
Bucks Co., Pa., May 2. 


—_—— 


Too Cold for the Bees. 


This weather the bees have to remain at 
home while the apple trees are justa few 
feet above their heads in full bloom, and 
have to content themselves with their 
mother by singing ‘* Gentle Annie”’ in her 
ear, and telling ber there are better days 
dawning; while what few drones have 
made their appearance are ‘trembling in 
their boots,’’ as the honey grows less. They 
know it’s good by ‘*‘ sweet home”’ when the 
bees say to them. ‘ Self-preservation is the 
first law of our hive.”’ It puts me in mind 
of alot of women cleaning house. Some 
have a drone by the ear, leading him to the 
door; others leading him out under the 
whip; some drones are at the entrance on 
the wing, singing *‘ Boom-de-ay ;*’ some are 
piled up outside of the hive on their knees, 
praying for a honey-flow. Oh, by the way, 
the bee-man is, too, and if the honey comes 
the bees will come to the door and say, 
‘* Now, old paps. we were just joking when 
we fired you. Come in Bill, Jake, Jobn, 
Sam and Ike; but if honey gets scarce 
again, you will have to pack your grips and 
start for Frazier river, or go to India to see 
your big relatives, the Apis dorsata.”’ 

Gro. POINDEXTER. 

DeWitt Co., Ill., May 1. 





Experience in Wintering Bees. 


I had an experience in wintering the bees 
in one of my yards that was somewhat of 
a surprise. Late last fall I had to rebuild 
my bee-cellar at this yard. It bad been 
made of slabs and dirt, but I rebuilt it with 
a stone wall; it being so late the wall did 
not dry out, the cellar was sodamp I feared 
heavy loss among the 65 colonies it con- 
tained. About the middle of winter I had 
a load of dry oats-straw and chaff scattered 
on the cellar bottom and over the hives. 
The temperature was kept at about 40 de- 
grees; toward spring, after very wet 
weather, water was found standing 8 or 10 
inches deep in the cellar—the hives had 
been placed 14 inches from the floor, so no 
water got in them. The water stood thus in 
the cellar for over two months before those 
bees were taken out, which’ was the middle 
of April, and they came out in good con- 
dition, with very small percentage of loss, 
and nearly all strong. So much for good 
luck. Harry LatTurop. 

Green Co., Wis., May 1. 


A Tensessee Rejoinder. 


Mr. Wm. Webb said, on page 204, that it 
was a very good thing that one man did 
not know it all. Yes, he is just right, for 
if he had known what the word ‘system ” 
means he would not bave written as he did. 
Webster’s dictionary says: ‘‘System—con- 
nected assemblage of parts or things, regu- 
lar order or method. Systemize, to reduce 
to a system, or regular method; to method- 
ize.”’ 

There are 42 bee-keepers in my settle- 
ment, and only two men are keeping bees 
in movable-frame hives. Mr. W. said he 
was not able to say how many practical 
bee-men there are along the Smoky moun- 
tains. I have been on both sides of his 
home, through 13 counties, east and west 
directions, and there are at least 20 keeping 
bees in logs and plank gums to one in mov- 





able-frame hives. So it can readily be seen 
that a regular method is the system. 


My article on Smoky mountain bee-keep- 
ing does not insinuate that there is not a 
practical bee-keeper in or along the Smok- 
les. There are several, and in the wealthy 
parts of the State there are a great many 
practical bee-men. 


Bees are in fine condition here. If the 
honey-flow comes all right, they will “get 
there”’ all the same. G. W. WiLcox. 

Blount Co. Tenn., May 2. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a Home Puysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


{t makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a pbysician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Con- 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idmey 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc.. the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the price.of tbe first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 
PREMIUM OFFERS. 

For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
seriber. This is a wonderfel, premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE: W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


L 
: f 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
treatment, address 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pice"Gataiog ‘tor 1807. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Re a le ek ee 


icago, Ill., May 6.—There is very little 
nan y ine to the market. and Sno lot of 
white comb brings 13c. Yet only alittle is 
taken by the dealers, the season for it bein 
over with the coming of strawberries, whic 
are pow plentiful. Extracted brings about 
late quotations, with beeswax in active de- 
mand at 27@28c. for best grades. 


San FPrancéisco, Calif., May 6.— White 
comb. 9-10¢e.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5\%e.; light amber, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2X¥c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27c. 


New York, N. ¥., May 8.—Market quiet at 
present at unchanged prices. Old crop well 
cleaned up. Will have new crop within the 
next week, both comb and extracted, from 
the south. We expecta fairly good summer 
trade at fair prices. 

Beeswax is weak at 26c. 


Detroit, Mich., May 1,—Fancy white comb, 
11@i2e.; No. 1, 10@i1c.; fancy amber, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1, 8@9ec.: dark, 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 5@6c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Demand is slow for honey, and 
plenty in commission house. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 14.—No. 1 white, 
12@13c.; fancy amber. 11@12c.; No. 1,10@ 
lle.; fancy dark, 9@10c.; No. 1,7@8e. ®Wx- 
tracted. white. 4%@5c; amber, 4@4c.;: 
dark, 3%@4c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.— Demand is 
slow for all kinds of honey. Comb honey, 
9@14c. for fair to choice white; extracted, 
3%@6c. There isa fair demand for beeswax 
at 22@25c. for good to choice yellow. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 1. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@11c.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c.; No, l amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5\%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady fur comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 1.— Fancy white 
comb, 12-lse ; fancy amber. 8-c.: No. 1, 8¢c.; 
fancy dark. 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1.— Fancy comb. 12@ 
@i3c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9@ 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


Albany, N. ¥., May 1, — Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11+12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1, 8-9c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7c. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; dark. 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 1. — Fancy white. 
14-15¢.;3 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Buffalo, NWN. ¥., May 7.—Strictly fancy 
comb, 1-pound, mostly 10 and Lic. today. De- 
mand is only fairat present. Other grades 
range from 5@9c. Extracted, 4@5c. 


Boston, Mass., May 1.— Fancy white, 13- 
l4c.; No. i, 11-12¢e,. Extracted, white. 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white. 12%@13c. Extracted, 
ores’ 6@7c.; amber, 4%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 

25e, 

There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket. Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 





eee 


may, or 

s © A, may not . O. K, 
OUR APaAry is non-partisan and deals in 
Strictly first class Italian Queens—Tested, 90c 
Untested, 65c. 1-fr. Nucieus, 65c.; 2 fr. $1.10 
—discount on quantities. M. O. office, Sparta, 
Tenn. COOPER & GILLETT, 

17A4t QUEBECK, TENN. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llis. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. y. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffalo, N.W. 
BATTERSON & Oo.. 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BROs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Haty & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E, BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt. Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. PouDER, 162 Mass: chusetts ave 
Albany, N.Y. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. f. Mots & 8on, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 





Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
What About the New Drawn 
Foundation for Section 
Honey ? 


FORTRON Na Nal Neel al al et Ed da ee 


Query 49.—Is it advisable to use in sec- 
tions foundation with side-walls \4 or % inch 
high ?—Mo. 


Wm. McEvoy—No. 

Jas. A. Stone—No. 

R. L. Taylor—Query. 

E. France—I think so. 
J. A. Green—I think not. 


P. H. Elwood—Yes, if not to heavy 
and costly. 


W. G. Larrabee—If it does not make 
more ‘‘ fishbone,” yes. 


A. F. Brown—I could not say, having 
had no experience with it. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—I have not tried it, 
but I see no objection jf the bees thin it 
down. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—Certainly, if you can 
have it about the same weight as natural 
comb, and it doesn’t cost too much. 


Emerson T. Abbott—Ask the fellow 
who has time to ‘‘split hairs.” I have 
been too busy getting a living to find out. 


C. H. Dibbern—Yes, if the honey thus 
produced is just as nice as if very thin 
foundation had been used. ‘Try it, and 
report. 

J. E. Pond—The matter of high side- 
walls is of recent orign, comparatively. 
If they can be made leaving the septum 
very thin, I can see no reason why their 
use will not be advantageous. The only 


trouble that I have heard of as yet in 
the use of foundation in sections is, that 
it cannot be prest thin enough to com- 
pare with honey where the comb is made 
entirely by the bees. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I have never used 
such foundation, nor seen it. I doubt 
the propriety of using such foundation 
in sections. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I have no ex- 
perience with %%-inch side-wall founda- 
tion. It might prove very satisfactory. 
But until I know this, I will use and be 
satisfied with foundation of less preten- 
tious side-walls. 


Mrs. L. Hasrison—We sel! our honey 
ina home market, and use only small 
starters of foundation in the sections at 
the top. Our honey has the reputation 
of tender comb, ard we will not risk in- 
juring it by its use in the way mentioned. 


G. W. Damaree—It will require care- 
ful experimenting along this line before 
your question is answered in a practical 
way. Ido not think it ‘‘ advisable” to 
use anything but very thin starters till a 
thorough test is made as to the practi- 
cability of using deep-cell starters. 


G. M. Doolitthkeke—Why not, if it is ad- 
visable to use any kind of foundation ? 
There has not been a word said against 
foundation with side-walls from 3/16 
to 4 inch high, but what would apply 
with equal force to any of the founda- 
tion now before the public, or that of 
the past. 


Eugene Secor—That will have to be 
answered by experiment. If foundation 
with side-walls 3% inch high can be 
manufactured weighing no more per 
square foot than the thin foundation 
now in use, and if it can be sold at 
about the same price, I think it will be 
found of practical value. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—It is not the hight 
of the side-walls thatis to be considered, 
but the thickness, and it is possible that 
if the side-walls are made as thin by 
machinery as the bees make them, that 
it would not be advisable to useit; but 
the matter can only be settled by trying 
such foundation. 

ro 
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=== Best on Earth! 
19 Years 
t Without a Complaint. 


| 
| 
PRICES OF 
Bingham Perfect Bee Smokers 
and Honey-Knives. 
Per Doz. By Mail. 


Smoke Engine, 4-in. stove $13.00 each, $1.50 
(Largest opener made. } 
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iy 


Doctor........ 3% in. stove 9.00 ” 1.10 
Conqueror....3 “ ‘at 6.50 7 1.00 
LATHO. ..0 5.20 2% ~ 5 00 “ 90 
rr § * “3 4.75 ae -70 
LittleWonder 2. “| wt.10 oz] 4.50 = .60 
emmney ROt0e..... ccs enddscts ve 6.00 “ .80 


For further description, send for Circulars. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 





Invested in a postal card 
will aw my large Cata- 
log of All RKoot’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 


want, and get price. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 





WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION Thus JOURNAL, | 
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by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 
cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Gaetog: for the Asking. We make almost 
Everyth ing used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods. 
— you can have the best—such as we 
make, 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages 50 Cents a Year. 
fbAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
HIVE AND HONEY 


wop Highest Honors at the 
Fairs, and pays Premiums 
to purchasers 
of 50 hives, 8: 30 for the best aoe Danz. sections 
25 


25 

20 te. ye “ i 

10 ma 20 “ “ 

5 10 Py 
G® Further particulars regarding the pre- 
miums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and 8)stem, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 


——A Copy of—— 
FR Successful Bee-Keeping, 








i DESCRIPTION and 
T@@ pRICE-LIST of the 


BENT And Most Popular 

}~ Extract 
PLS! Honey - Extractor 
on the market. Will save its cost in Time and 
and Combs in one season. Address, 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


8Etf Mention the American Bee Journa. 


1 ARISE 


re * 4 Mr the readers 


ve JOURNAL thet 
DUOLITTLE 
bas concluded to sel! 
—BKEES and ogg == s— 
in their season, during 
i807, at the Sislowsnn 
prices ’: 





Ten Colonies.. ... 

1 untested queen. 

6 queens 
12 7 2 000 
1 tested py $150 
meens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2. 0 
3 “ Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing 40 
Bxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST. 500 
About a Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus. 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
s@ Circular free, giving full particulars regar« - 

ing the —— ad each class of Queens. 


6. M, DOOLITTLE, 


11A%5t BORODINDO, Onon. Co.. N. V. 


g Bi MONEY IN POULTRY 


ses of, te maize WINNERS 

TINC to the 

aeons of ofthis | — A aan you order 
now, of 30 leading varieties. Send 15c 

for the largest and most complete Poultry 

“ae Guide ever JOHN | PPreopert.’ Jr. 
“te published. 94, > tits. 
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rer Dadant's Foundation 7" 


Why Does It Sell So Well ? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousand 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name tor Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 





4A:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices: 

No. 1 Snow-White. No. 1 Cream. 
500 for $1.25 | 500 for 
1000 for 
2000 for 2000 for 
8000 for 
If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 

Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 

Sent on application. 


6AR5t MARSHFIELD MFG. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


ROOTS GOODS ! = 


{3 Before placing your order for this season, be sure to send for Root’s 


1897 Catalog, Ready Now. 


Our 1897 Hives, with improved Danzy Cover and Improved Hoffman Frames 





are simply ‘‘out of sight.” Acknowleiged by all who have seen them to be 


a great improvement over any hive on the market, of last year. 


Comb Foundation 


Cheaper and better than ever—clear as crystal, for you 
can read your name through it. Process and machinery pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1896. Samples of the New Foundation free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Hl. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





